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COVER INTERVIEW 


Muraji Kaori performed 15 guitar pieces during her solo concert. 


“Being alone on the stage for about two hours can be thrilling.” 


The Future Looks Bright for this Classical Guitarist 


Muraji Kaori 


Written by Tsuchiya Komei Photos by Takahashi Noboru 


In Japan, the classical guitar is heard much more rarely 
than other instruments. But a popular, 21-year-old classical 
guitarist is changing that. Her name is Muraji Kaori. 

“The guitar has always been part of my life. I don’t even 
remember when I started playing it.” 

Her father, Muraji Noboru. is also a guitarist. He began 
teaching her the basics when she was 3. “He introduced me 
to the guitar because he loves it himself. It soon became 
second nature to me to play it every day. Even before I 
started school, I couldn’t imagine life without a guitar. I 
used to play a children’s song before going to nursery 
school every day—to me, it was just a part of everyday 
life, like brushing my teeth and washing my face. But I 
never enrolled in special training sessions for children, or 
‘child prodigy’ classes.” 

When she was 10, at her father’s suggestion, she began 
studying under one of Japan’s most talented guitarists, 
Fukuda Shinichi. The following year (1989), she took top 
prize in the Junior Guitar Contest. Before long, she was 
making a name for herself as “a young guitar virtuoso,” 


becoming the youngest musician to take first place in 
several different competitions. 

In 1993, at the age of 14, Muraji launched her profes- 
sional career with her first CD. The next year she played 
with the Japan Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra and the 
Yomiuri Nippon Symphony Orchestra. In 1996, she was 
invited to Italy to play in a regular performance of the Or- 
chestra Sinfonica Nazionale della RAI. The concert was 
broadcast on TV all over Europe. 

After high school, Muraji studied at l’Ecole Normale de 
Musique de Paris. She returned to Japan in June 1999, and 
has held 30 concerts in the ensuing six months. She also 
appears on TV and in commercials. 

“When I studied in Japan, I was content just playing 
music the way I was taught, but after I went abroad | 
learned how important it is to play from my own heart. 

“I’m planning to give a solo concert in the Republic of 
Korea at the end of June, 2000. It will be my first chance 
to have my own concert abroad. I’m looking forward to it 
very much.” ® 
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ha and maiko dancers in one Gion dance group hold the miyako-odori dance every April and May in Kyoto. (Photo taken at Gion Kaburenjo by Mizobuchi Hiroshi) 


Special Feature x 


The Many Dances of Japan 


If someone mentions Japanese dance, perhaps you think of geisha 
dancing, or mysterious Noh dances. Actually, you'll find that some 
ordinary Japanese people dance in open spaces in towns and cities, 
at home, in game arcades and elsewhere. This look at dance in Japan 
offers an inside view of the country’s culture and people. 


This popular TV show hosts amateur dance team competitions. (Shown below is a scene from the Television Tokyo Channel 12, Ltd. program, G Paradise—Rave 2001.) 


Special Feature * 
The Many Dances of Japan 


The Two Styles 
of Japanese 


Traditional Dance 


A Short History of Dance 
in Japan 


The history of Japanese dance shows that China and 
religion have influenced dance styles. This fact gives 
us a better idea of why the Japanese people dance, 
and why they like dancing. 


Written by Morinishi Mayumi, 
Assistant Professor, Ikenobo College 


A young woman called 
Izumo-no-Okuni created a 
stir in 17th century Japan by 
dressing as a man and 
performing kabuki-odori 
dances that brought down 
the house. (Detail of Okuni 
Kabuki-zu, 17th century. 
Property of the Kyoto 
National Museum.) 


When we dance, we move our whole bodies, ex- 
pressing emotions like joy, sorrow, enthusiasm and 
frustration. The first human beings probably ex- 
pressed feeling through motion rather than words. 
Even today, when we visit another country and 
cannot speak the language, we use gestures to 
make ourselves understood. Dance may have been 
one of the earliest forms of communication through- 
out the world. 

Using dance to express emotion would have led 
to using dance to pray. In ancient Japan, dancing 
was called kami asobi (gods’ play). A god was 
thought to enter a person, then charm him into 
dancing. This ancient belief is associated with the 
sacred music and dance performed at shrines today. 
In Japanese mythology, the sun goddess, Amaterasu 
Omikami, became angry and hid in a cave, and 
came out only after some girls danced for her. This 
myth indicates that the ancient Japanese believed 
dancing was suitable for a religious ceremony 
honoring a god. 

Two folk dances introduced to Japan from China 
in the 8th century were bugaku and sangaku. In 
bugaku, which is still performed at the Imperial 
Court, dancers hold their arms out and raise them 
high, creating a serene, expansive effect. In contrast, 
sangaku was a lively display of pantomime, 
acrobatics and stunts. Sangaku was banned from the 
Imperial Palace around 950 A.D., but adapted by 
the general public under the name sarugaku. In 
about 1350, sarugaku gave birth to a spoken dance 
drama called Noh, or Sarugaku Noh. Noh’s masks 
and dance techniques restrain movement, rather 
than flaunt it. Noh is very sophisticated in its ability 
to express inner feelings. 

Buddhism, too, has influenced Japanese dance. 
Nembutsu-odori dancers console the spirits of the 
dead. This dance had its beginning around 1000 
A.D., and influenced the development of a related 
dance, furyu-odori, in the 15th century. Furyu-odori 
dancers dressed up in showy costumes and fanciful 
finery. Later, other dances with religious significance, 
like the Bon-odori, became events that everyone 
could participate in. Dance thus evolved in two 
directions—some dances were best when everyone 
joined in, while others were performances given by 
accomplished artists, to be enjoyed by an audience. 


7th century haniwa dancers. 
Haniwa figurines made of 
unglazed earthenware were 
placed around tombs. It is 
assumed that their role was 
to attend to the person 
buried there. (Property of the 
Tokyo National Museum) 


Soon after 1600, furyu-odori evolved into kabuki- 
odori, the dance of the kabuki theater. Kabuki, 
started by a women’s dance troupe led by Izumo- 
no-Okuni, was soon transformed into wakashu 
(young men’s) kabuki, then finally into yaro (men’s) 
kabuki. Kabuki, once only a collection of dances, 
became plays that were complete with story, script, 
song and dance. Since only men were allowed on 
the stage, women’s roles in the story were played by 
onna-gata (male actors), adding another exotic 
element to the performance. 

The dramatic story line in kabuki gained impor- 
tance in time, but dance remained an essential 
element as well. After around 1750, dancers began 
depicting a complete story with the help of vocal 
accompaniment. Nakamura Tomijuro I showed this 
could be done effectively when Kyo-ganoko 
Musume Dojoji (The Dancing Girl at the Temple) 
was first performed. Starting in the 19th century, 
tachiyaku (actors playing male roles) also per- 
formed dances on the kabuki stage. Soon, the drama 
was heightened by one dancer playing several roles 
during a single musical piece, and by dances that 
artistically portrayed the actions of everyday life. 

Meanwhile, the Kyoto-Osaka area (formerly 
called Kamigata) drew on its ancient historical and 
cultural heritage to develop dance styles. Today, 
traditional Japanese dance is called Nihon Buyo. But 
purists use the term odori for dance forms that 
developed on the kabuki stage, and the term mai for 
dance forms developed in the Kyoto-Osaka region. 
Mai, which is also called kamigata-mai (after the 
region it springs from), draws on 12th-century 
traditions established by courtesan dancers and 
singers at banquets in Kyoto and Osaka, and on 
Noh and other styles also developed in the region. 

Both of these styles use movement to develop a 
story line—in this regard they are more expressive 
than the dances of many other countries. But the 
differences between odori and mai are readily 
apparent as well. In odori, the dancers may leap into 
the air, following the folk traditions of nembutsu- 
odori and the ostentatious firyu-odori. In mai, each 
dancer shuffles, always keeping at least one foot on 
the floor. Compared with the lively choreography of 
odori, mai is tranquil and elegant. ® 


Bando Tamasaburo performing in Kyo-ganoko Musume Dojoji (The Dancing Girl 
at the Temple). Since its debut in 1753, this story of crazed love has been 
performed more than any other kabuki piece. (Photo: Fukuda Naotake) 


Kumemai is one element of the gagaku program. The dance was part of an 
important ceremony at the Imperial Court in ancient times. 
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Summer ts for 
Dancing 


Bon-odori 


Summer is a time for dancing in many parts of the 
Japanese archipelago. Perspiration glistens in the 
heat as everyone dances in a circle in a large open 
space. Elsewhere, long lines of dancers wind 
through the streets. Every summer, when the spirits 
of ancestors come home, the people perform a 
dance to welcome them, commiserate with them, 
and then send them back to the other world. 


Top: The men’s dance is slow but full of vigor. The Scarecrow Dance depicts 
work on the farm. 

Center: Teams from the town’s 11 districts compete with each other in a dance. 
Bottom: In the women’s dance, all dancers are unmarried, between the ages 
of 15 and 25. No hats are worn during the day. The town of Yatsuo spreads 

out behind them. 

Next page: The musical atmosphere is defined by kokyu lutes, shamisen and 
mournful voices. The dancers will wind through the streets until dawn. 


Kaze-no-Bon 


Written by Takahashi Hidemine 
Photos by Enami Etsuko 


From September | to 3 each year, tourists come 
from all over Japan to Yatsuo, a small town nestled 
at the foot of the mountains in Nei County, 
Toyama Prefecture. 

The attraction is Kaze-no-Bon, a festival that goes 
back 300 years. Young men and women wind their 
way through the streets of their town, dressed in 
happi (simple, short jackets like kimono) and cotton 
yukata, dancing to traditional folk songs called 
owara. The music comes from the three-stringed 
shamisen, taiko drums and kokyu lutes. The dan- 
cers’ elegant movements match the slow, lilting 
sound of the music and song, creating a unique 
sense of beauty that makes this Bon dance one of 
the most interesting in Japan. 

When the festival first started in the Edo period 
(1603-1868), dancers wore 
whatever they wanted and 
had a good time. The dance 
was performed around Sep- 
tember 1, an “unlucky” day 
when typhoons were likely 
to strike. As the festival 
began to represent the peo- 
ple’s prayer for protection 
from typhoons, the dance 
and music became soft and 
gentle, beautiful in appear- 
ance and sound. And the 
name of the festival became 
Kaze-no-Bon (kaze means 
“wind,” while Bon is the 
Buddhist All Souls’ Day). 

Actually, there are three 
types of Bon dance here—one for men, one for 
women, and one to pray for a good harvest. The 
dancers hide their faces under braided straw hats in 
the hope that the spirits will not become overly 
attached to them. 

Dance techniques are passed down from the older 
generation to the younger. Each step, each 
movement down to the fingertips. is clearly and 
precisely defined, so there’s a lot to learn during the 
year before the young people are ready for the 
festival. In Yatsuo, the Kaze-no-Bon dance is the 
culmination of an entire year’s effort. 

One elderly person puts it this way. “We were 
brought up with the songs and music in our ears. 
Owara is more than just an art that some people like 
and others don’t—it is a part of us, and we are a 
part of it.” 

Late at night, after the tourists have gone to bed, 
the town folk keep singing and dancing. They won’t 
stop until dawn. ® 
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Summertime is Dance Time 


Written by Kanzaki Noritake, scholar of folk tradition 


In Japan, you’re more likely to see dancing in 
summer than at any other time of the year. 
The most common dance in summer is the 
Bon-odori, or Bon dance. The dance used to 
be held throughout the country on the night 
of the 15th day of the seventh lunar month, 
as part of the Bon festival. This date corres- 
ponds to August 15 on today’s solar calendar. 
After Japan adopted the solar calendar in 
1873, and especially after the increased ur- 
banization following World War II, some 
areas began holding the dance around August 
15, while others hold it around the 15th day 
of the seventh solar month (July). Both dates, 
of course, are in summer. 

Records show that the Bon festival was 
observed at the Imperial Court even in the 
7th century. In the Kamakura period (1192- 
1333), a religious dance called nembutsu- 
odori became popular, and this dance was 
adapted for the Bon festival in the late 
medieval period (15" - 16" centuries), be- 
coming the Bon dance. 

Bon is a Buddhist festival honoring the 
spirits of ancestors and others. The people 
invite the souls of the departed to their 
homes, entertain them and commiserate with 
them. Some Bon practices are held at home, 
others in public. 

Bon dances have become somewhat 
secular events, often sponsored by civic as- 
sociations, business organizations and large 
employers. But the dance was traditionally a 
local event honoring the deceased. Each vil- 
lage welcomed its deceased loved ones, 
consoled them, and then sent them back to 
the other world. The dance takes the form of 
a wa-odori (circle dance), with the dancers 
moving in a large circle around the spirits. 

Because the guests are spirits, the dance is 
rather solemn. The feeling is that we must 
not startle the ghosts—that might make 
them do something rash. Some dancers may, 
while moving slowly in the circle, chant 
hymns written for Buddhist ceremonies. This 
type of melancholy Bon dance can still be 
seen in the Ina and Ise districts (southern 
Nagano Prefecture and central Mie Prefec- 
ture, respectively). 

In the old days, men sometimes wore 
women’s clothing, and women sometimes 
hid their faces under large straw hats. These 
were ways to prevent the spirits from getting 
too attached to the dancers. 

The dance entertains the spirits. When the 
dance ends, the spirits’ welcome is at an end, 


and they are expected to waste no time going 
back to where they came from. 

Bon dancing used to have no specific 
choreography, but a number of styles have 
developed over time in the modern age. 
Nembutsu-odori dancers waved their hands 
above their heads in medieval times, and this 
motion has become a distinctive part of 
modern Bon dancing. Ise chorus songs have 
also had considerable influence in modern 
times. This is apparent today in Bon dances 
where the lead singer on a high platform 
takes up the beat, with the dancers following 
the rhythm, song after song. 

Some Bon dances have developed refined 
forms and colorful choreography, brightening 
up city streets as the dancers pass by. Here 
we could mention the famous Awa Dance 
(Tokushima), the Yassa Dance (Mihara, 
Hiroshima Prefecture), and the Sansa Dance 
(Morioka, Iwate Prefecture). 

The performance element of the dance 
predominates in cities, just as other events 
have been secularized under urban culture. 
This is probably because city people often 
have their roots elsewhere, and feel less 
affinity for the land of their ancestors. The 
tradition of welcoming long-dead ancestors 
and socializing with them has faded some- 
what, and the dance as entertainment attracts 
more interest. In cities, Bon festivities have 
evolved into a summer festival, and each 
year brings more excitement to the dance. 
For example, a growing number of com- 
mercial groups in Tokyo now invite Awa 
Dance performers to add spice to the local 
summer festival. 

Even in farming villages years ago, the 
Bon dance was a time of enjoyment, 
especially for young people. But this was not 
necessarily because they enjoyed the 
performance element of the dance, but rather 
because the dance gave young men and 
women the opportunity to socialize (on most 
other occasions they were not even allowed 
to talk with one another). 

There is an old humorous poem that goes: 


Rather than the light 
I much prefer the dark night— 
When it’s the Bon dance. 


Of course, times have changed since 
then. @ 


1) The Koen-ji Awa Dance in 

Tokyo's Suginami Ward. 
Merchants at the shopping 
district here were the first in 
Japan to introduce the far-off 
Awa Dance ((2)) to their urban 
summer festival. 

2) The Awa Dance in 
Tokushima, Shikoku. In this 
impressive street event, the 
men cover their heads with 
hand towels, the women with 
torioigasa hats. This is one 
Bon dance that has become a 
tourist attraction. 

(3) The gujo-odori in Hachiman- 
cho, Gifu Prefecture, is 
performed on set days between 
mid-July and early September. 
The famous four-day dance 
starting on August 13 is 
performed day and night. 

4 This Bon dance at Suwa 
Shrine in Tokyo’s Shinjuku 
Ward shows how old traditions 
can be adapted to city life. 
Dancers form a large circle 
around a platform in an open 
area in the city center. 

(5) The onikenbai at the Iwate 

Michinoku Performing Arts 
Festival is a nembutsu-odori 
dance with its ancient roots in 
Iwate Prefecture. Dancers wear 
demon masks, swing swords 
and dance in a frightening 
manner. 

6) The nishimanai Bon dance 
in Ugo-machi, Akita Prefecture. 
Dancers cover their faces with 
black cloth. The original 
purpose of the Bon dance, to 
console the spirits of the dead, 
is evident here. 

7) The Eisa Festival honors the 
dead. It is held in different parts 
of Okinawa from the 7th to the 
15th of the seventh lunar 
month. The festival has 
become a showy attraction, 
with its large drums adding to 
the spectacle. 

(8) The yamaga-doro dance in 
Yamaga, Kumamoto 

Prefecture. Lanterns on the 
dancers’ heads light the way for 
spirits coming from the other 
world. 

9\10) Dancers (photo (9) leap 
into the air around illuminated 
nebuta floats that are being 
pulled through the streets in 
Aomori (back of picture 10). 
The male dancers dress in 
women’s clothes and wear 
flowery hats. 


Photo 1: Takano Akira. 

Photos 2-6, 8-9: Haga Library 
(2: Kanemori Mitsuru. 3, 4, 6, 9: 
Haga Hideo. 5: Haga Hinata. 

8: Hirowatari Takashi). Photos 
7, 10: Watanabe Yoshimasa. 
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Special Feature * 
The Many Dances of Japan 


Different Dance 
Steps for 


Different Dancers 


More and more Japanese people are dancing. 
They do it for fun, to learn something new, to 
express themselves, and to relieve stress. 

Where do they dance, and what steps do they like? 
This article looks at ordinary people doing 
extraordinary things with dance. 


SS 


Heibonsha gratefully acknowledges the cooperation of Sankei Gakuen, 
Sakurada Dance School, Bando Toshitaro, Konami Co., Ltd., and the Kochi 
Municipal Tourist Bureau. 


Traditional Dance 


Written by Sakagami Yasuko 

Photos by Kato Yoshiaki 

Japanese traditional dance (Nihon-buyo) forms draw their 
inspiration from kabuki dances or the kamigata-mai style 
of the Kyoto area. Both dance forms favor elegant 
movements, with the body’s center of gravity being kept 
fairly low. To accentuate movements and add more 
expression, dancers often use small objects like a folding 
fan, hand towel or parasol. A kimono sleeve also makes a 
good dance prop. 

Traditional dance has evolved into different styles, or 
schools, about 120 in all, with a total following of several 
hundred thousand. The organization of each school takes 
the shape of a pyramid, with a master, or iemoto at the top. 
The iemoto grants qualified followers the right to instruct 
students, who form the base of the pyramid. 

Students can expect to pay the teacher about 10,000 yen 
a month for lessons. A high-quality kimono for training 
sessions could cost several hundred thousand yen. And the 
dance demonstrations given once every year or two could 
set each student back another several hundred thousand. 
Learning how to dance the traditional way is not cheap. 


Generally, in traditional dance the center of 
gravity stays low, the feet remain close to the 
floor, and each motion flows elegantly into the 
next. Instructor Bando Toshitaro determines 
the choreography for each dancer. 


~~ 


Unknown to some of their friends and family 
members, older adults are getting into the 
swing of things in the ballroom. TV programs 
and movies have boosted the popularity of 
ballroom dancing. 

(Photos: Top, Yamaguchi Yuka; 

Bottom, Nishida Atsushi) 


Ballroom Dancing 


Written by Sakagami Yasuko 
Ballroom dancing first came to Japan 
in the second half of the 19th century, 
and by the 1920s had become a popu- 
lar form of entertainment. It gained 
popularity after World War II, as 
workers formed groups at their com- 
panies and practiced after hours, and 
more dance halls were built. 

Today, about two million Japanese 
go in for ballroom dancing. More 
than half of them are middle-aged or 
older. Many were part of the post-war 
dance boom, and have taken up their 
old hobby again after retiring from 
work and raising a family. The cur- 
rent boom has been fueled partly by 
the NHK television program, Let's 
Dance, which started in 1984, and by 
the 1995 hit movie, Shall We Dance? 
There are now about 2,000 ballroom 
dance schools in Japan and the num- 
ber is increasing, especially in the 
Tokyo area. 

Ballroom dancing keeps attracting 
the crowds, especially as older adults 
realize the health benefits of a good 
workout on the dance floor. 


Dancing on the street in Shibuya, Tokyo. For some young people, this is a good way to get the attention 


they need to start their professional careers in the world of music and dance. 


Street Dancing 


Written by Tokunaga Kyoko Photo by Ochiai Hoshifumi 


Young people started getting together 
to dance on sidewalks and_ street 
corners in the late 1970s. The trend 
grew stronger in the early 1980s, 
when streets in Tokyo’s Harajuku 
district were closed to traffic on 
holidays. Two groups attracted to the 
car-free zones were the Takenoko- 
zoku and the Rock’n’Roll-zoku. The 
former liked primary colors and deve- 
loped their own clothing style, while 
the latter favored T-shirts, blue jeans 
and leather jackets. The two groups 
were similar, in the sense that they 
would both set up a tape player on 
the street and dance nearby, catching 
the attention of passers-by. Both 
groups have disappeared, though the 
dance styles of the Takenoko-zoku are 
seen in some clubs and the Yosakoi 


Festival (both featured elsewhere in 
this article). 

For some young city people, street 
dance lives on to the beat of “house 
music.” After dark, groups of four to 
six gather in front of the large win- 
dows of some stores and_ office 
buildings. There they practice their 
steps, checking out the artistic effect 
that reflects back to them from the 
windows. More than a few of them 
hope to become professional dancers, 
or participate in some dance event 
(like the TV dance contest shown on 
page 5). For them, this is serious stuff. 

The photo above shows a practice 
session of Scarabe, a group of six 
men who met at a club. They get 
together a few times a week to try out 
some steps. 
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The Many Dances of Japan 


Young dancers in the thick of the action at a 
club, Many will stay until dawn. 
(Photo credit: remix) 


Clubs for the 
Young Crowd 


Written by Tokunaga Kyoko 


The DJ chooses the music, and mixes 
his or her own special blend of “house 
music.” The young crowd drinks and 
dances. These days, the place is not 
called a disco but a “club,” pro- 
nounced kurabu, with equal stress on 
each of the three syllables. 

I talked about this phenomenon 
with Yuyama Reiko, the editor of 
Floor, a magazine featuring the club 
scene and new music. She says that 
the club atmosphere varies, depending 
on the event and the DJ. Some things 
that vary are the music (techno, hip- 
hop or whatever), the average age of 
the dancers, the clothes, and the type 
of dancing. Dance steps are different 
too: some dancers are wildly ener- 
getic, while others sway gently back 
and forth. 

One exception is the popular para- 
para dance seen in some clubs. 
Everyone on the floor follows the 
same choreography—most of the 
movements are slight, except for the 
arms, which seem to be doing all the 
dancing. The style, unique to Japan, 
draws on traditions of the Bon dance 
and the street phenomenon, the 
Takenoko-zoku. 


Young people dancing to 


osako bushi sound Kochi City. Once the team chooses its own 


choreographic style, it aims for perfect synchronization. (Photo: Morimoto Katsuyoshi, courtesy of 


Haga Library) 


The Yosakoi Festival 


Written by Tokunaga Kyoko 


The Yosakoi Festival began in Kochi, 
Shikoku in 1954. The atmosphere of 
the festival is strongly colored by an 
ancient local folk song called Yosakoi- 
bushi. Participants work out their own 
choreography, costumes and music. 
The festival has grown and now at- 
tracts groups from companies, schools, 
senior citizen clubs and elsewhere. 
Each group brings its own approach to 
the dance. Some wear what they want, 
like T-shirts and blue jeans, while 
others have matching happi jackets. 
The festival, a big event that Kochi 
people look forward to, is held an- 
nually from August 9 to 12. 


Sapporo, Hokkaido and other places 
in Japan have recently started holding 
similar events. Dancers compete with 
each other, mixing some features of 
Yosakoi with elements found in their 
own local folk songs and dances. 
Sapporo’s Yosakoi Soran Festival has 
become one of Hokkaido’s better 
known events. 

During 1999, 30 teams came to 
Kochi’s first national competition to 
show off their local variations of the 
Yosakoi theme. Each team tried to 
achieve a spectacular and perfectly 
synchronized effect. 


elie 7 = 
A dance with the computer costs 200 yen. 
You'd have to practice (and spend) a lot before 
you'd be good enough to persuade the 
computer to stay with you until the song ends. 


Dancing With 
a Computer 


Written by Tokunaga Kyoko 

Photo by Ochiai Hoshifumi 

Most arcade games are designed so 
that you hunch in front of a screen, 
silently manipulating the controls. 
This changed in 1998 with the 
launching of a new type of game 
system, Dance Dance Revolution. 
Dancers at the arcade drop coins into 
the slot, choose their music, and then 
follow the steps displayed on the 
screen by moving their feet on a floor 
panel that has arrows pointing in four 
directions. The beat is fast even if 
you put the setting to “beginner,” and 
if you make too many mistakes, it’s 
“game over.” Be prepared to invest a 
lot of coins before you're expert 
enough to finish even one dance. 

This game is a big hit, probably 
because of the thrill that dancers get 
if they perform well in front of their 
small audience. In just one year, the 
computer dance boom has spawned 
national competitions. Even Konami, 
the game’s distributor, is surprised at 
the fad. One spokesperson said they 
had no idea that Japanese people 
would be so keen to step into their 
own personal limelight. 

A home version came out in April 
1999, to let you practice alone. The 
computer dance fever shows no signs 
of subsiding. 


practice the folk dances of other countries. 


Learning Folk 
Dances from 
Other Countries 


Written by Sakagami Yasuko 

Photos by Fujita Katayasu 

Quite a few Japanese people are learn- 
ing the dances of other countries. All 
over the country, budding dancers take 
lessons and amateur groups gather in 
community halls to learn Spanish 
dances, the hula dance, belly dancing, 
the salsa, the samba, and folk dances 
from Bali, Thailand and elsewhere. 
Japan probably has more people 
studying the dances of other countries 
than anywhere else in the world. 

I talked with one woman who 
started practicing a year ago. “When I 
went to Hawaii I fell in love with hula 
dancing. The movements are slow and 
rhythmic, and dancing in your bare 
feet is great. It’s very relaxing after a 
stressful day at work.” 

Others, too, develop an interest in a 
folk dance when they're abroad, then 
take up lessons. For some, their love 
of the dance prompts them to learn 
about the culture and history of the 
country where it started. Folk dances 
are raising the global consciousness 
of the Japanese. ® 


4 aso 5 Min . * = - 
Many women, especially housewives, join an amateur dance group or go to a dance sc! 
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Surprisingly often, women come back from 
Hawaii eager to learn the hula dance. 

(This picture and the one above were taken at 
the dance school of Sankei Gakuen in Tokyo.) 
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jumps or spins. Indeed, at times 


Special Feature * 
The Many Dances of Japan 


This young butoh dancer, Yamada 
Setsuko, follows a style developed by 
Kasai Akira. She performs with a dance 
group based in the Republic of Korea. 
(Photo: Miyauchi Katsu) 


Butoh—tThe Body as Art 


Butoh is an avant-garde dance form developed in Japan. It has received rave reviews. To 
some people, the extraordinary body movements suggest the influence of Noh and kabuki, 
while others see butoh as part of a global modern dance revolution. 


Written by Sakurai Keisuke, musician and dance critic 


Butoh was a completely new dance form when it appeared 
in the late 1950s. It developed under the inspiration of Ono 
Kazuo, Kasai Akira and especially Hijikata Tatsumi, some 
of the artists who formed the ankoku butoh group. In those 
days, young Japanese artists were much influenced by 
European surrealism and American avant-garde move- 
ments revolving around artistic “happenings” and “events.” 
The expressionist dance forms of pre-war Germany had 
also exerted a strong influence on Japanese dancers. Thus, 
butoh developed along the same path as other artistic 
innovations and global expressions of the time. Butoh has 
no direct links to Japan’s traditional performing arts like 
Noh or kabuki, although it exhibits expressive conventions 
that are definitively Japanese. 

Especially in the West, dance has been thought of as 
motion of the human body. Dance, from 17th century 
ballet to most dance forms of today, has relied mostly on 
movement. During this time, the only things that 
changed were the techniques 
used to move the body. 

But Hijikata revolutionized all 
this by emphasizing not the mo- 
tion of the body, but the body 
itself. In butoh there are no leaps, 


there is no motion at all—just 
maintaining a posture, standing 
still. or crouching with no ap- 
parent intention of ever standing 
again. Hijikata saw dance as a 
composite of body and form, 
existence and reality. 


Right: Hijikata Tatsumi (1928-1986) was 
one of butoh’s founders. His dance style 
stures seen in everyday life, 
uch as curling into a ball, crawling, and 
ted to the ground. 
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From this we can gather that butoh does, in effect, have 
something in common with Japanese traditional performing 
arts. Butoh dancers do not leap into the air. They tend to 
remain planted to the earth, keeping their body and center 
of gravity low. These basic postures are somewhat like 
those in Noh and kabuki. There are no quick spins, but 
deliberate movements, such as arms slowly moving 
upwards. Similar to miko dancers at a shrine, or actors in a 
Noh play, butoh performers make effective use of ma, a 
Japanese sense of time that pulsates at a subtle rhythm so 
slowly that the beat is almost imperceptible. 

But it would be incorrect to say that butoh is a unique 
Japanese dance form. For example, the Tanztheater (Dance 
Theater) of Pina Bausch, which began making waves in 
Germany in the 1980s, presents dancers as ordinary people 
in ordinary clothes. Rather than dance, they savor human 
experiences—shouting, crying, hugging, eating, and 
drinking. They bring us face to face with our existence as 

humans, complete with 
personality and identity. The 
effect is one of embodied 
expression, presenting __ the 
appearance of individual bodies 
just as they exist. When we see 
butoh as one part of this new 
dance trend, we realize that it 
has earned its place as a 
meaningful branch of the mo- 
dern performing arts. ® 


Right page: Ono Kazuo (1906- ) 
collaborated with Hijikata in founding 
butoh. He developed his own style in 
the 1970s and still performs, even 
though he is more than 90. He is 
recognized globally as an 
accomplished dancer. 

(Photo: Miyauchi Katsu) 
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It Started 
in Japan 


Koban 


n 1984, is typical of 
koban built in recent years. 


Written by Takahashi Hidemine 
Photos by Takano Akira 
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Left: A brick koban built at one end of Mansei Bridge in 


Tokyo’s Kanda district in the early 1910s. It was 
moved to the Edo-Tokyo Open Air Architectural Museum (Tatemonoen) in Koganei, Tokyo. 

Right: The Udagawa koban is located in Tokyo’s Shibuya Ward, in an area where many young people 
congregate. Edward Suzuki's avant-garde design has been greatly admired. 


Neighborhood Police ‘“‘Boxes”’ 


More than 228,000 officers work at 
Japan’s 1,265 police stations. Perhaps 
the most interesting aspect of Japan’s 
police force is its koban system. There 
are 6,609 koban (police “boxes,” or one- 
room depots) throughout the country, 
mostly in urban areas. Koban are always 
open, with policemen and policewomen 
working in shifts, fighting crime and 
offering public assistance to their 
neighborhoods. In busy commercial and 
entertainment districts, the number of 
police on koban duty increases at times 
when the area is crowded. Police duties 
include taking care of people who’ve 
had too much to drink, helping lost 
children, and giving street directions. In 
areas where many elderly live alone, the 
police may visit their homes to make 
sure they are all right. People living or 
working nearby sometimes drop in to 
ask for advice. Koban have caught the 
attention of other countries, and 
Singapore, Fiji, Brazil and Mongolia 
have adopted the system. 

Policemen were first deployed on 
Japan’s city streets in 1874, in Tokyo. 
The city had become the new capital 
after the Tokugawa Shogunate was 
overthrown in 1867. Public security in 
the city was low at the time, so in 1871 
the new Meiji government brought in 
soldiers from all over Japan to keep 


order in Tokyo. These soldiers were 
actually former samurai. The people 
had been used to the strict division of 
society into classes, with the samurai 
occupying a very high rank. When the 
city folk spoke with the new policemen, 
they would get down on their hands and 
knees in a sign of respect, even just to 
ask street directions! Realizing this 
wouldn’t work well, the government 
established a more approachable police 
force three years later. It hired another 
3,000 men, and deployed them in shifts 
on street corners and other places in the 
city. In 1881, small buildings were 
erected to protect the officers from the 
wind and rain. This was the origin of 
the koban system, which has survived to 
this day. 

In addition to the koban, Japan has 
8,145 outposts where police officers 
live with their families. Their close 
links to the community come in useful 
in their efforts to reduce crime and give 
public assistance. Koban and outposts 
are both generally considered part of 
the koban system. 

The word koban is now used in a 
number of countries. It describes a 
method of police deployment, a method 
that had its start in efforts to replace an 
obsolete class system. ® 
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What Is This ? 


Cellular e 
vm ™.Phone Straps 


~ Acellular phone with two 
straps. One strap has beads 
spelling out the owner's 
name. The other features 
characters associated with 
a pharmaceutical company. 
Right: On a Tokyo street 


Something Special for 
Cellular Phones | 


More than 51.2 million cellular phones were 
registered with Japan’s cellular companies, as of 
August 1999. That means that almost one out of two 
Japanese owns a cellular phone! Everyone wants 
their phone to have various functions, and today 
more people want it to fit their individual taste as 
Se some special color or shape. Ee 
one’s saying, * ‘T want a strap just right for me.’ 

Cellular phone straps were first used to make the 
phone easy to find in a bag or pocket, or to keep it 
on one’s wrist. But two or three years ago senior 
high school girls in Japan began replacing the ori- 
ginal strap with something that expressed their 
personality better. Soon, people Ot all ages were 
doing the same. } 


Written by Tokunaga Kyoko. ; 
Photos by Takano Akira 
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You can find straps in stores selling cellular 


phones and general merchandise. Some stores stock 


more than 100 types. Character figurines often 
make for a brighter effect, as do the animated film 
heroes seen on TV. And strap styles are sure to 


follow the latest fashion theme. For example, if 
Clothes with a tropical touch are “in.” you'll see 


straps decorated with hibiscus. 


When a company wants to promote a new pro- 


duct, it may design its own type of cellular phone 
strap to give away. Other companies use the Inter- 
net to advertise “a strap so original it’s the only one 


in the world.” This strap fad shows no sign of 


fading away. @ 


Seeing Japan 
through Comics 


Bishoujo Senshi Sailor 
Moon (published by 
Kodansha Ltd.) 

© Takeuchi Naoko 


Starting in the 1970s, 


Women Adapt Manga 
Techniques for Girls 
of All Ages 


Written by Yonezawa Yoshihiro 


Comic books for girls and women are probably more 
popular in Japan than in any other country. Themes are 
tremendously varied, from life in elementary school to 
the serious questions on sex that appear in some wo- 
men’s comics. What sets this genre apart is that almost 
all of these comic books are written by women. 

Comics for girls-and women, called shoujo manga, 
date back to the early 1970s, when women born after 
the war started contributing superior work in greater vol- 
umes. One of the most famous of these artists is Ikeda 
Riyoko. Her sagas, now considered classics, are still 
widely read. Her series, The Rose of Versailles, portrays 
Oscar, a woman caught up in the French Revolution, 
who chooses to dress in men’s clothing and fight. 
Oscar’s struggles bring her independence as a person 
and as a woman. Ikeda’s works have been adapted for 
animated movies, films and a musical drama. 

The 1970s saw a growing number of manga artists 
producing one shoujo manga after another. Each artist 
offered her own interesting storytelling style and 
unique form of expression. One woman, Hagio Moto, 
revolutionized the genre with her The Poe Clan, the 
story of a family that lived through the passage of 
several centuries. She also explored science fiction 
with her popular They Were Eleven. Another manga 
artist, Ohshima Yumiko, gave us The Country-Star of 
Cotton, which depicts a fantasy world through the eyes 
of a human-like cat. Yamagishi Ryoko casts new light 
on Shotoku Taishi, a famous Japanese prince in ancient 


times, in Heaven's Child in the Land of the Rising Sun. 
Miuchi Suzue’s drama, The Glass Mask, portrays a 
young girl who learns from her experience in the world 
of theater. Other manga artists who stand out are 
Takemiya Keiko, Yoshida Akimi and Kihara Toshie. 

In the early days, shoujo manga tended to revolve 
around simple adolescent love themes. But over time, 
the plot lines developed in many directions to include 
fantasy, mystery, horror, science fiction and historical 
drama. Hundreds if not thousands of women are now 
working in this world of expression, where imagina- 
tion has no limit. Shoujo manga not only tell stories in 
dramatic art form, but even portray psychological 
moments, create mood, and express mental images. 
They tackle themes new to the world of the comic 
book, like life and death, love and hate, family mat- 
ters, and the need for self-esteem. Readers are always 
hungry for more. 

Of course, one of the most appealing things about 
comic books is their ability to give us simple enjoy- 
ment. In the 1990s, Takeuchi Naoko developed a wide 
following with her Bishoujo Senshi Sailor Moon tales 
of girls valiantly tackling difficult situations. Stories 
from her series have been made into animated films 
shown on TV around the world. A growing number of 
girls are becoming comic book fans thanks to stories 
like these. Despite the fact that the subtleties of shoujo 
manga are not universally understood, they are be- 
coming ever more popular overseas. ® 


female artists burst upon 
the manga scene, creating 
a shoujo manga boom. 
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International Friendship 
Living in with an Osaka Smile 


Japan _. er 
lritie G. Apollinaire 


Written by Takahashi Hidemine 
Photos by Enami Etsuko 
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“Osaka is a great place to live. People 


here like to strike up a conversation with 
me, and it’s always very interesting to 
talk with them. Maybe that’s why I 
never get stressed out here,” says Iritie 
G. Apollinaire (38), who runs a res- 
taurant and import business in Osaka. 
He was born in Daloa, Céte d’Ivoire 
(West Africa), and studied civil engi- 
neering at the Yamoussoukro National 
University of Public Works. After gra- 
duation he worked for Céte d’Ivoire’s 
Ministry of Construction as a technician, 
improving the public water system. 

In 1991 he came to Japan, in his own 
words, “in order to better myself.” He 
enrolled in graduate school at the Uni- 
versity of Tottori. “Japan is very 
advanced in civil engineering. When I 
return to Céte d’Ivoire, my technical 
skills will be very useful, especially 
since I'll be about the only technician 
who can speak Japanese.” 

Right after 
school, Apollinaire joined a company 


completing graduate 
doing construction consulting work in 
Osaka. He was surprised to find that 
the most challenging thing about being 
an employee in Japan was getting 
along with others on the job, not put- 
ting his knowledge of civil engineering 
into practice. 

“The most difficult part was adjusting 
to the relationship with my superiors 
and drinking with colleagues after work. 
I don’t dislike alcohol, but I had to go 
drinking even when I didn’t really feel 
like it. Another problem for me was 
keeping to a strict schedule. In Cote 
d'Ivoire, if you say you'll meet some- 
body at six o’clock, everyone assumes 
you'll get there at seven or eight. If you 
actually arrive on time, people will think 
you are there because you have some 
terribly pressing favor to ask them.” 


Akwaba Africa’s bulletin board 
advertises Swahili classes, events and 
more. Everyone is welcome to use the 
— a center. (Tel: +81-6-6225-6979) 


During his eight years in Japan, Ap- 
polinaire has been troubled by the fact 
that Japanese and African people know 
so little about each other. If you mention 
Japan to people in Cote d'Ivoire, they 
will most likely think only of electronic 
goods and samurai, while to the average 
Africa is. still a 
mysterious, far-off continent. Apollinaire 


Japanese person, 


decided to do something in Osaka about 
this cultural divide. Along with some 
fellow Africans living in Japan, he 
formed the Kansai Association for the 
Promotion of Africa. The Association 
organizes folk music concerts, charity 
events, and other activities promoting 
cultural exchange. 

The number of Japanese members in 


the Association grew, so Apollinaire 
quit his company job-and, at the end of 


August 1999, opened Akwaba Africa 
(akwaba means “welcome” in Céte 
d'Ivoire). Akwaba Africa has a res- 
taurant offering African cuisine, an 
imported goods outlet, and a reading 
room with African magazines and 
other publications. 

“Akwaba Africa is a place for Japanese 
and Africans to talk with each other. We 
hope many Japanese people will come 
and get the feel of Africa here.” 

Apollinaire lives with his wife, a 
nursery school teacher he met in Osaka. 
While he still finds operating his new 
venture difficult, he faces each chal- 
lenge optimistically. “Pll deal with each 
problem as it arises, and keep my sense 
of humor, just like the people here in 
Osaka,” he says. ® 


Apollinaire and his staff. The restaurant's specialties are couscous and wine from the Republic of South Africa. 
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Ekiben 
for Rail 


Passengers 


One Japanese culinary delight, the ekiben, 
became popular as the rail network spread 
throughout the country, and people still look 
forward to it when traveling by train. 


Written by Sanada Kuniko 
Photos by Sugawara Chiyoshi 


hi \ 
Top: The peddler’s box is crammed with 
ekiben box lunches. 
Right: One popular meal (left) takes the 
steam locomotive as its theme. Another 
(right) is sushi rice and five ingredients, 
including salmon and salmon roe. 


matsu Station. 


aches pulled by a steam locomotive. Takada Yoshie, 
eriod uniform when selling ekiben lunches. His 
omers in a short time. 

rs enjoy their ekiben lunches as the train rolls along. 
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The word ekiben is a shortened form of the word, eki-uri 
bento, which means, “‘a boxed meal sold in railway sta- 
tions.” One of the great pleasures of traveling by train is 
opening a box lunch while you sit and watch the scenery 
go by. 

The ekiben tradition started in the 1880s. The early ones 
sold in 1885 at Utsunomiya Station (Tochigi Prefecture) 
were very simple—two rice balls and some white radish 
pickles, all wrapped in the outer “skin” of a bamboo shoot. 
Soon, ekiben were being sold all along the long distance 
train lines. Then different parts of the country started to 
market box lunches featuring local specialties. When train 
travel and leisure outings became common after World War 
II, ekiben appeared in an even greater variety. 

Ekiben peddlers were walking along platforms with large 
boxes suspended from their shoulders as long ago as 1897. 
It quickly became common to see passengers calling out to 
the peddlers from their windows. But in the 1970s, as 
railway schedules began emphasizing greater speed, trains 
stopped for a shorter time in stations, and the newer cars 
often had windows that could not be opened. It became 
almost impossible to buy an ekiben through the window. 
Today, we very rarely see peddlers walking up and down 
the platforms. 

Kamio Bentos at Niitsu Station in Niigata Prefecture is 
one of the few companies still maintaining this tradition. 
The company also sells ekiben on passenger cars of the 
Joetsu Shinkansen. It makes many varieties, including 
variety sushi, and salmon and herring roe sushi. Kamio 
Masato, a manager in the company, says: “Our box lunches 
are made with Niigata rice, which is very tasty. Our special 
menus feature salmon, sole and many other delicacies.” 
The company was founded more than 100 years ago, and 
still sells the old favorites. They also develop new ekiben 
every year. 

Department stores in big cities sometimes hold markets 
featuring ekiben from all over Japan. Keio Department 
Store in Shinjuku, Tokyo, has been known to offer about 
130 types, selling more than 180,000 during a two-week 
period. One PR expert at the store told us, “Customers still 
remember the tastes they experienced on a trip. Eating a 
box lunch from some distant place in Japan lets them relive 
their travels without having to go anywhere.” The charm of 
ekiben remains, even when the trip is over. @ 
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Ekiben Everywhere 


Japan’s rail network covers the entire country, so it’s not 
surprising there are so many kinds of ekiben lunches. 
Many feature local foods, adding to the enjoyment of 
travel. These pages introduce some well-known ekiben. 


Photos by Sugawara Chiyoshi, Ito Chiharu 


Sukiyaki Bento 
(Kobe and Shin-Kobe Stations, 
Hyogo Prefecture) 
Ekiben are usually eaten cool, but this 
one comes with a heating device to 
2 make it piping hot in eight minutes. 
Kobe Wine Bento sats : 
(Kobe and Shin-Kobe Stations, 
Hyogo Prefecture) 
This expensive Kobe beef bento, which 
comes with a small bottle of wine, 
costs 1,600 yen. 


Anago-meshi 
(Miyajima-guchi Station, 

Hiroshima Prefecture) 

Rice boiled in a sea-eel stock is 
served with specially chosen grilled 
: A sea eel from the Seto Inland 
Kashiwa-meshi Sea. Unforgettable. 

(Orio Station, Fukuoka Prefecture) 

The rice is cooked in chicken broth and 

topped with small pieces of chicken 

(kashiwa), thinly sliced omelet, and 

seasoned nori seaweed to give a 
tri-colored effect. A tasty specialty 
of this region. 
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Yukidaruma Bento 
(Niitsu and Niigata Stations, Niigata Prefecture) 
Stewed ingredients, egg and minced meat form 
a colorful contrast to the Koshihikari rice. 

The container can be used as a moneybox later. 
It is shaped like a snowman (yukidaruma), to 
remind us that Niigata has much snow in winter. 


Masu-no-sushi 
(Toyama Station, Toyama Prefecture) 
Pressed sushi with a topping of trout 
from the Sea of Japan. This Toyama 
recipe goes back to the 18" century and 
later became an ekiben. Take the 
wrapped sushi out of the container, cut 
off a piece, remove the bamboo grass 
wrapping, and eat. 


Echizen Kani-meshi 
(Fukui Station, Fukui Prefecture) 

Seiko crab ovaries and miso are mixed 
with rice, boiled, then served with 
Zuwai crab meat. For people who want 
something different. 


Saba-no-sugata-zushi 
(Kochi Station, Kochi Prefecture) 
Mackerel for this type of box lunch is 
taken from Tosa Bay at the best time of 
the year, then stuffed with sushi rice. 


Kazunoko-zushi 

(Niitsu and Niigata Stations, 

Niigata Prefecture) 

Herring roe is soaked in a special 
sauce, then placed on koshihikari rice. 
The thick bamboo container holds the 
heat well. 


Ichigo Bento 

(Miyako Station, Iwate Prefecture) 
When sea urchin is boiled to make 
a powder, it becomes the color of 
strawberries. This “strawberry” 
bento is served with abalone. 

An unforgettable taste. 


Shumai Bento 
(Yokohama Station, 
Kanagawa Prefecture) 
Yokohama is famous for its Chinatown. 
This bento features Chinese-style 
shumai, a steamed meat dumpling, as 
well as stewed bamboo shoots and 
other delicacies. 


Midosuji Bento 

(Shin-Osaka Station, Osaka Prefecture) 
The upper box is divided into nine 
compartments, each containing an 
Osaka delicacy. The lower box contains 
rice, and octopus ball snacks that some 
travelers eat with beer or sake. 


Taraba-zushi 

(Kushiro Station, Hokkaido) 
Sushi rice covered with flakes of 
king crab. This luxury lunch also 
features king crab legs, salmon, 
and salmon roe. 


Ika-meshi 

(Mori Station, Hokkaido) 

Squid stuffed with white rice and 
glutinous rice, then simmered in a 
sweet and salty broth. Always popular 
at ekiben exhibitions and department 
stores, where you can watch them 

~ being made, and then buy one. 


Daruma Bento 
(Takasaki Station, Gunma Prefecture) 
The container is shaped like a daruma 
doll, a famous product of Takasaki. 

The sasanishiki rice is served with 
stewed mushrooms, hanamame, gingko 
nuts and more. 


Toge-no-kama-meshi 
(Yokokawa Station, Gunma Prefecture) 
Rice flavored with soy sauce is topped 
with chicken, shiitake mushrooms and 
other ingredients, and served in a 
simple earthenware pot. The recipe 
uses no additives, and has been a hit 
since it was introduced in 1958. 
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A Hearty Dish 
for Winter 


Oden 


In restaurants specializing in oden, pots have dividers to 
separate the ingredients. This pot has about 40 ingredients, 
including chikuwa, tsumire (fish or chicken dumplings), 
cabbage rolls and grilled tofu. 


Bon Appetit! 
Japanese Culture 
in the Kitchen 


ll 


Written by Kishi Asako, culinary critic 
Photos by Enomoto Toshio 


Oden is a hodgepodge of ingredients simmered in a large 
pot. Some favorite ingredients are daikon (white radish), 
konnyaku (a gelatinous food made from devil’s-tongue 
starch), taro potatoes, konbu seaweed, tofu, and fish 
cakes like chikuwa, hanpen and satsuma-age. 

The word oden comes from dengaku, which is a 
medieval recipe that calls for tofu to be pierced with 
bamboo skewers, grilled, then coated with miso bean 
paste. In an 18th-century variation (mid-Edo period), the 
tofu is simmered in a konbu broth with ingredients like 
konnyaku, daikon and potatoes. These ingredients too are 
coated with miso, to add flavor. This dish is called miso 
oden. In the 19th century, at the end of the Edo period, 
soy sauce was added to the broth for extra flavor, and the 
simmered ingredients were eaten with a pinch of hot 
mustard. This variation, which began in Edo (present- 
day Tokyo), developed into the popular oden of today. 

Some restaurants specialize in oden, but it is often 
eaten at street stalls near railway stations in the fall and 
winter. Workers on their way home like to relax inside 
the stalls with a plate of oden served with sake. 

In the Osaka area, oden is sometimes called Kanto- 
daki, because oden originated in the Kanto (Edo/Tokyo) 
area, and to distinguish it from the far older dish, 
dengaku. In Tokyo, the ingredients turn yellowish 
brown, as they are simmered for some time in a broth 
with a strong soy-sauce flavor. In the Osaka area, they 
have a lighter color and a milder taste, since the broth is 
flavored with sake, salt, and a lighter soy sauce with a 
shorter fermentation period. 

The ingredients also differ a little by region. For 
example, only in the Tokyo area will you find hanpen 
(steamed fish cakes). 

Oden tastes best when the broth is thick, the 
ingredients are prepared beforehand, and the heat is just 
right. The broth is made from konbu and thin flakes of 


This meal was prepared by 
Funadaiku Yasuyuki, the fourth- 
generation owner of Otafuku, an 
oden restaurant in Tokyo’s Asakusa 
region. The restaurant founder, his 
ancestor, came from the Osaka 
region, so the flavors here are a 
mixture of eastern and western 
Japan. The restaurant has been 
featured in The New York Times and 
The International Herald Tribune. 
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1 To make the broth, cut 
=_ SOUp-Stock konbu into, 
10-cm lengths. Place in 


& heat on medium. Remove 
the konbu when bubbles 
foam up around it and 


=~. the broth comes to a boil. 


1 


2 Sprinkle bonito flakes 
on the surface of the 
water. Use enough to 
* cover the entire surface. 


j : When the broth comes 

0 a boil again, remove 
from heat. Wait until the 
bonito sinks to the 
bottom, then strain 
through a fine cloth over 
a strainer. 


dried bonito fish, although some people use chicken 
bones or a store-bought, powdered soup stock. 

Before placing ingredients like daikon, carrots and 
potatoes in the broth, you should boil them a little to 
remove any bitter taste, and to make it easier for the 
broth flavor to seep into them later. Konnyaku blocks 
and noodles should also be boiled beforehand to remove 
their bitter taste. Deep-fried tofu (abura-age, atsu-age or 
ganmodoki) and fried fish cakes should be rinsed with 
boiling water or boiled lightly before putting them in the 
broth, to prevent the broth from becoming fatty. ® 


Oden (serves 4) 


Daikon (white radish), shirataki noodles iG 
and konbu seaweed, fresh from the pot and ready to eat. ' 


= 2 liters of cool water, then 


_ 7 Pour the broth into a large pot, and start by simmering the konbu. When it 
is soft, add 150 ml soy sauce, 5 g salt, 100 ml sake, and 10 g sugar or 30 ml | 
mirin (sweet sake). Add the daikon, shirataki and other ingredients, starting 
with whatever takes longest to cook. The broth should just cover the 
ingredients, so add more broth whenever it boils down. Use a low heat—just 
enough to keep the broth surface moving. If the heat is too high, the broth 
will become cloudy, ‘ingredients like potato will crumble, and the appeetaare 
and sie will suffer. 


+ 
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4 Take konbu thatis _ 

good for eating, wipe : 

both sides with a moist 

cloth, cut into 10-cm 

lengths, roll lengthwise, — | 
and tie with dried gourd ~ 
shavings. _ ‘ 


5 Cut the daikon Fe SA 
‘crosswise into rounds 

2 - 4 cm thick (2 cm for 

large rounds, 4 cm for 

small ones). Peel, then \ 
use a knife to pare off the 
90-degree edges en 
(otherwise the rounds will ~ 
crumble when simmering 

in the pot). 


6 Undo one bundle of 

shirataki noodles, then 

wind them around your 
finger, as you would a 

thread. Make each little 
bundle about the same 
length, then tie. 


\ 


Some oden ingredients: 

@ Chikuwa: Made by wrapping fish paste around a thin 
piece of bamboo, then grilling it. 

@ Konnyaku: The bulbs of a herb called konnyaku, or 
devil’s-tongue (a plant in the taro family) are crushed, then 
boiled or dried to a powder, to make a paste. Alkaline 
(calcium hydroxide) is added to coagulate the mixture. 

@ Shirataki: Thin konnyaku noodles made by pressing 
konnyaku through small holes. 

@ Satsuma-age: Flavored deep-fried fish cakes. 

Some other ingredients: Boiled egg, octopus, ganmodoki 
(mashed tofu mixed with finely cut vegetables and konbu, 
then formed into patties and deep fried), and suji (beef 
tendon). Foods that will absorb the broth and take on its 
flavor are best. 
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The Antlers defeated Gamba - 
ay L Fi Osaka on September 18, 1999. 
Fans went wild when they saw 


ss the Antlers’ winning goal. 
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KASHIMA 


Getting Ready for the World Cup 
Soccer Games in 2002 


Written by Hayashi Eriko Photos by Sugawara Chiyoshi 


Kashima is a small city with a population 
of only 60,000, nestled in the southeast 
corner of Ibaraki Prefecture. It is located 
east of Tokyo, a little more than two hours 
away by express bus. Kashima has per- 
haps changed more than any other city in 
Japan over the past 10 years. It was 
completely unknown to most Japanese 
seven years ago, but today almost every- 
one recognizes it as the hometown of the 
professional soccer team, the Kashima 
Antlers. Now that Kashima has been 
chosen as one of the sites for the World 
Cup Soccer Games in 2002, the whole city 
is charged with anticipation. 

A quick look at a map shows Kashima 
hemmed in by water, with the Pacific 
Ocean on one side and the large Kitaura 
Lake on the other. Its easy access to water 
and its temperate seaside climate make 
Kashima ideal for agriculture. Once 
outside the urban area, you'll see a 
panorama of fields where rice sways gently 
in the breeze, quite the typical scene in 
rural Japan. 

Near Kashima Jingu Station, on JR’s 
Kashima Line, stands a grand forest—this 
land is part of Kashima Shrine, which is 
dedicated to the god of martial valor. 
Stretching along an almost straight north- 
south line just east of the city is a beautiful 
sandy beach where young people come to 
surf in the mighty waves of the Pacific. A 
little south along the coast lies one of 
Japan’s most important hubs of heavy 
industry, the Kashima Coastal Industrial 
Zone, located near Kashima Port. In 
Kashima, a natural landscape and huge 
factories coexist. 

Kashima is also known throughout Japan 
for its soccer. Beginning in 1955, am- 
bitious development plans were drawn up 
for the little agricultural and fishing town 
of Kashima. In those days, no railway went 
there, and it was considered a bit of a 
backwater. The port was excavated and the 
industrial complex was established. The 
population grew, employment was plentiful 


and the local economy flourished. Yet the 
people felt they needed something to bring 
a deeper sense of pride to their town. They 
wanted to promote a quality of life that 
could be enjoyed by everyone. This desire 
continued to grow until everything fell into 
place around 1990. 

Osawa Hideki, who works at Kashima 
City’s Planning Department, says, “We 
wanted a town where everyone, including 
our young people, could feel at home. We 
built on the fact that Kashima was the 
birthplace of the 16th century legendary 
swordsman, Tsukahara Bokuden, and that 
martial arts have a large following here. 
Other sporting groups had also been active 
here for some time, so we saw sports as an 
excellent way to promote the town. When 
plans to establish Japan’s first professional 
soccer league were announced in 1990, 
the municipal government decided to give 
full support to the local soccer team spon- 
sored by Sumitomo Metal Industries, in its 
bid to join the league.” 

Unfortunately, Sumitomo’s team could 
place no better than the second ranking 
division in the league. So, to inject life 
into the team, the Brazilian soccer hero 
Arthur Antunes Coimbra (his nickname is 
Zico) was invited to Kashima. One has to 
wonder why a world-famous soccer super- 
star, who had even been named Minister 
of Sport in Brazil, would agree to come to 
a small town in rural Japan. Zico recalls, 
“IT guess I wouldn’t have come if I’d only 
been asked to play. But Sumitomo was 
eagerly seeking a place in the professional 


1) Deer at Kashima Shrine serve 
the god enshrined here. 

(2 A cornerstone within the 
grounds at Kashima Shrine. 
According to a superstition, a big 
catfish causes earthquakes. The 
stone weighs down on the fish’s 
head, keeping him quiet. 

3 This young couple visited the 
shrine to pray for their child’s 
health and happiness. 

4) The shrine’s two-story gate is a 
brilliant red. 

5) Kashima's temperate climate 
welcomes sportsmen and women 
who come to train here. At 
Kashima Heights (Tel: +81-299-82- 
7941), everyone is free to use the 
modern sports equipment. The 
leisure facilities are used for 
sporting and cultural activities, and 
can accommodate overnight 
guests. The large baths 
overlooking Kitaura Lake are an 
added attraction. 

6) Kashima Port's marina for 
tourist fishing boats. 

7 At Kashima Port Uotsuri Park 
you can rent a fishing rod. 

8 The lookout at Ono Shiosai 
Hamanasu Park. The best time to 
visit is in May or June, when about 
7,000 sweet brier plants bloom. 

2 Clams from the Kashima Sea 
are sold at a store called Yamasho 
(Tel: +81-299-69-1668), in 
Kashima’s Koya district. The 
store’s restaurant next door serves 
them grilled. 

10 Oritsu Beach is great for 
swimming. 

11) Statue of Tsukahara Bokuden in 
front of Kashima Jingu Station. 

12) White sails on Kitaura Lake. 
The boats take tourists on 
Sundays and holidays, from 
August to November. 

13) Kitaura Lake at dusk. 

14 Rice fields after the harvest. 
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® Zico is the Antlers’ director. 
Here he oversees a training 
session next to the team's 
clubhouse. 

Shikao, the team’s mascot, 
greets fans at the entrance to the 
clubhouse. 

(2492) Men and women of all ages 
come to watch the team practice. 
We met one man who comes 
every time, and an office girl who 
had taken a day off work and come 
from some distance away. Fans 
have daily access to the team’s 
training schedule, just by dialing a 
number or accessing the Antlers’ 
Internet homepage. 

At the clubhouse you can buy 
mascots, figurines and items to 
cheer on the team. 

@) A statue of Zico stands in the 
Central Plaza of Cherio Shopping 
Center, in Kashima. 

@ This stone monument, shaped 
like a soccer ball, lists some of the 
Antlers’ feats, such as achieving 
top position during the first stage 
of the regular season in 1993, and 
becoming the national champions 
in 1996. 

@ The Kashima Soccer Stadium is 
currently being refurbished. This 
model shows how it will look when 
the city welcomes the World Cup 
in 2002. 


Kashima Rinkai 
Railway 


Pacific 
Ocean 


Machina City and the 
; ‘Surrounding Area — 


| Okitaura Bridge ; 
 @0no Shiosai Hamanasu Park 
@Hamaguri Yamasho 
@kKashima Heights “ 
@Tomb of Tsukahara Bokuden 
@kKashima Soccer Stadium 


* @Oritsu Beach (swimming) 


@kKashima Jingu Station (JR) 
~ @Kashima Municipal Tourist 
Bureau 

@kKashima Shrine © 


@Kashima City Hall me 
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~ @Kashima Antlers Clubhouse 


~ ®Sumitomo Metal Industries 
- @kashima Port Uotsuri Park 
(fishing) Aittgeor 

- ®Kashima Port — 

@ltako Interchange 
@Higashi Kanto Expressway 
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_ http://www.sopia.or.jp/kashima 
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Getting there: ads 


_ By bus: from Yaesu South Exit at Tokyo 


Station, a 2-hour trip on a Special 


Express Kashima Bus. By train: from — 


Tokyo Station, 1 hr. 58 min. on the 


Ayame Special Express with through. 


services to JR’s Kashima Line; or 2 hrs. 
24 min. on the rapid-service “Airport 


" Narita” train. Please note, however, that 


the bus may be more convenient, as 


these trains do not run very frequently. — 


From Narita Station, 54 min. on a rapid 


service train with through services to _ 


_ JR's Kashima Line. - 


For information on visiting and staying 


in Kashima, contact: 


Kashima Municipal Tourism and Trade — 


Bureau (Tel: +81-299-82-2911), or 


_ Kashima Tourism Association 


(Tel: +81-299-82-7730). 


Kashima City's homepage for AA 
information on the city: 


For Japanese-language information on 


league and Kashima, only a town back 
then, wanted to make a name for itself 
through soccer. I was also attracted by the 
fact that they asked me to help the team 
become a winning proposition. In those 
days, Kashima didn’t have very much in 
the line of sports. There was no stadium, 
and little interest in soccer. So I began by 
showing athletes a better way to use the 
hours in their day. Kashima has changed a 
lot since then, and will continue to 
change—I can feel a special energy 
transforming the city. That’s what I find so 
exciting about this place.” 

To find out how the team has changed 
life in Kashima, I talked with Tokuoka 
Kazutoshi, an avid fan who shows up for 
every Antler practice. “The biggest change 
was that the team helped form bonds 
between the people who grew up here and 
the newcomers who came after the 
industrial development. Once we get in 
the stadium, all of the fans—male, fe- 
male, young and old—are friends.” 


_ the Kashima Antlers: 
_ http:/Avww.antlers.co,jp 


Boosted by these crowds of supporters, 
the Antlers clinched the first stage of the 
J-League regular season in 1993. Zico 
retired from active play in 1994, but be- 
came the team’s technical director in 1995, 
leading it to many victories. In August 
1999, he started coaching games on the 
field, and now some of Kashima’s hopes 
rest on his shoulders. 

The people think of Kashima as a sports- 
minded city, and now they have excellent 
sports facilities. Tourists come not only to 
fish and swim in the ocean, but to par- 
ticipate in numerous other sports as well. 

Arahara Minoru of the Kashima World 
Cup Promotional Office says, “We have 
been doing a lot to develop the city 
through sports. Now we have the Antlers, 
and soon we’ll have the World Cup. The 
Antlers have made Kashima known 
throughout Japan, and the 2002 World Cup 
will make us known around the world.” 

Kashima, where soccer is king, will 
soon be in the spotlight of the world. @ 
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With its extra-large viewfinder, the 
EZ-VIEW lets you see and 
compose your picture better! And 
for great snapshots, simply point 
and shoot. The EZ-VIEW will do 
the rest — automatically! Compact 
sized, the EZ-VIEW is also budget- 
priced and within the reach of all! 


With this easiest-to-use zoom 
compact, you can zoom in and 
zoom out without removing your 
finger from the release button. And 
the camera is fully automatic, with 
a powerful 38-70mm zoom lens, 
multi-functional flash and full 
information viewfinder. Budget- 
priced ... best value 

for money! 


MICROCEC 
zoom IZO 


Autofocus compact with superior, 
high-powered 38-120mm (3x) 
zoom lens and exclusive E.L. Auto 
Lighting shooting-mode dial. Plus, 
for increased versatility, this top-of- 
the-line model offers multi-modes 
for shooting, flash and film drive. 


Microtec Zoom 120’s unique 
E.L. (Electronic Luminescence) 
Auto Lighting dial automatically 
lights up and glows when it’s 
too dim to read. Thanks to this 
exclusive feature, you can 
choose and set your shooting 
mode — even in the dark! — 
without groping! 


Autofocus Compacts or Interchangeable-Lens 
SLRs... — 35mm or Advanced Photo System ... 
YASHICA makes it picture-perfect. Everytime! 


Challenging the Future 


Coe KYOCERA 


T. 5 and T5D 
with auto-date 


A little ‘gem’ of a 
camera, this pocketable 
compact has a world- 
renowned Carl Zeiss T* Tessar 
lens for sharper pictures. Plus triple- 
beam infrared active AF (autofocusing) 
system, additional top-panel reflex viewfinder 
for unusual-angle shoots and weather-proof 
construction. Plus five shooting modes for 
increased versatility. 
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MULTI PROGRAM 


Versatile manual-focusing SLR 
with 3 Auto-Exposure modes. 
Plus action-freezing 1/2000- 
sec top shutter speed, CPU- 
controlled timing of all camera 
functions, continuous motor 
drive, auto rewind and full 
range of YASHICA/CONTAX 
system lenses, including Carl 
Zeiss T* optics. 


jee SS Be 


The new photo system that 
offers faster, simpler, foolproof 
drop-in loading. Plus: 

* Choice of 3 formats — 
including panoramic — all on 
the same roll of film 

* Enhanced print quality 

* Proof sheet with every roll 

developed to enable you to 

select the pictures you want 
enlarged. 


ZOOM 300 


Offers all these APS 
advantages plus a 3x power 
zoom and all the features of a 
top-class fully automatic 
compact autofocus camera. 
Plus: the ability to print 9 
“User-Select’ titles onto your 
film, including ‘Thank You’, 
“Congratulations’, ‘| Love You’ 


EM : A238 (FA) 


YASHICA 


DIGITAL 
camera 


“YASHICA’ is a trademark of KYOCERA CORPORATION 


* ML4t (Rea) 


And coming soon: the all-in-one YASHICA 
DIGITAL camera with 350,000 pixel CCD Device, 
optical viewfinder, 1.8" colour liquid crystal 
monitor and built-in electronic flash. Watch for it! 


etc. 


KYOCERA CORPORATION Ontical Equipment Group, 27-8. 6-chome, Jingumae. Shibuya-ku. Tokyo 150. JAPAN Tel: (03) 3797-4631 
UNIVERSAL OPTICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD 14/FL Piazza Industrial Bldg, 133 Hoi Bun Road, Kwun Tong, Kowloon, HONG KONG Tel: 23435151 


